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THE DUCHESS OF BERRI. 
Tuese Engravings illustrate an interesting 
page of last year’s history. They show the 
prison-house of an ill-starred victim of mis- 
guided ambition, whose heroic enthusiasm 
must at least excite sympathy for her mis- 
fortunes. 

The reader of “the folio of four pages” 
need only be reminded of the capture of the 
Duchess of Berri, in November last. He may 


, Tecollect her previous ill-advised attempts to 


secure the throne of France for her son, the 
young Duke of Bordeaux, and the flying par- 
tisan war that such efforts excited in Vendeé, 
one of the western departments of France. 
These exertions proving fruitless, the cry of 
“To arms!” was no longer echoed by her 
party; and the peasantry, who were her 
loudest friends, full ef hope from the abun- 
dant harvest, became anxious for tranquillity. 
To this complexion had matters come, when 
the Duchess betook to travelling in disguise, 
as the only means of escaping from those 
who were on the alert to apprehend her. 
Wandering in the environs of Nantes, she 
sometimes wore the dress of a shepherd; at 
others she appeared as a miller; then as the 
Semme de chambre of some wealthy house; 
and afterwards as a t’s wife. Not un- 
frequently she eluded pursuit by being car- 
ried in a large bundle of hay upon the shoul- 
ders of some sturdy driver of oxen. The 
anecdotes of her last days of liberty are full 
of romantic incident, as we find them de- 
tailed in Galignani’s well-conducted Mes- 
senger* She was betrayed by Etienne Gon- 
gazue, who had once been her confidential 
servant, and who is stated to have received a 
large sum of money from the French govern- 
ment for his breach of trust. 

“To his plan into execution, he went 
to Nantes, and requested an interview. The 
persons to whom he applied having some 
suspicion, at first refused his request, but, as 
he declined to communicate his dispatches 
or the result of his journey to any other person 
than the Duchess, they were at last forced to 
comply. The Duchess had formerly resided 
in the house of the Demoiselles Duguigny, at 
Nantes, and she returned thither on the 
afternoon of the 6th. Deutz was admitted 
to an interview just as the Duchess was about 
to sit down to dinner. After a few minutes’ 
conversation he left the house, and gave the 
police officers the signal which had been 
agreed on for her arrest. The house was 
immediately surrounded, and the adjoining 
streets were filled with troops. Admission 
was at first refused to the soldiers, but, on a 
threat that the door would be broken open, 
they were at length permitted to enter. It 
was now about half past four in the afternoon, 
but, although the most minute search was 


* And well abridged in Tait’s Edinburgh Maga. 
zine, December, 1832. 
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made, the Duchess could not be found. Va 
rious places of concealment were found in the 
house. In one of them, a considerable sum, 
in five franc pieces, with the effigy of Henry 
V., as well as some medals, bearing the re. 
presentation of a car, which the holds 
in one hand, while in the other he wields a 
trident, with which he subdues the demon of 
revolution. Like St. Michael, he is repre- 
sented trampling it under foot. Notwith- 
standing the bad success which had hitherto 
attended the search, the municipal authorities 
did not despair; but it was resolved to desist 
until the following morning. Three gens 
d’armes were therefore placed in each room, 
and the house was carefully surrounded with 
troops. In order to discover whether any 
es was concealed in the chimneys, fires 

ad been lit in all the fire places. In the 
third story of the house there was a small 
room, and towards morning it occurred to the 
soldiers, stationed in it, that the fuel had 
been disturbed, and, shortly afterwards, one 
of them remarked, that he heard a noise. To 


ascertain, if possible, the cause, the fire, : 


which had fallen low, was increased by means 
of turfs, and some newspapers; and the 
smoke, which had penetrated to the place of 
concealment, together with the heat, rendered 
remaining there longer impossible. The 
place of concealment was very small, and had 
no window; and, during the whole sixteen 
hours in which the Duchess and her three 
companions had been in it, they were forced to 
remain in a standing posture. The hack of 
the chimney, which consisted of an iron 
plate, turned on its centre, thus forming a 
door to the concealed apartment. Her at- 
tendant Mademoiselle Kersabice, in the cos- 
tume of a peasant girl, came out first ; then 
the Duchess, who was followed by the Count 
de Messnars, and M.Guibourg. The Duchess, 
in coming into the room, immediately 
said, “It is unnecessary for you to continue 
your search; I am the Duchess de Berri.” 
She was completely disfigured, by the dust 
ard dirt of the hole in which she had been 
confined ; but, though much exhausted, re- 
tained her presence of mind. After a pro 
cess verbal of the circumstances had been 
drawn up, and the Duchess had been for- 
mally identified, she was removed along with 
her companions, to the Chateau de Nantes, 
where the 2 of the governor were 
assigned to her; and she was shown ev 
attention. The French Government, whic 
had, sometime previously, anticipated the 
probability of apprehending the Duchess, had 
re or her reception the Citadel of 
Blaye, whither she was removed shortly after 
her apprehension.” 

Of Blaye,an active Correspondent, W. G.C. 
has furnished an outline in a recent Number 
(585) of The Mirror. It is a town of some 
importance, on the banks of the Gironde, 
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about nine leagues from the mouth of that 
river, and seven leagues from Bordeaux. It 
was known to the Romans, and is noted in 
French history, as the tem residence of 
Louis XII. after his marriage with the widow 
of Charles VIII., to whom, as Anne of Brit- 
, he had rarer boom court. 
place is divided by a small river into 


two parts one of which is called the upper, 
the other the lower town. The upper district 
is principally represented in the first En- 
graving on the annexed page: it shows the 
bastions, enclosing the tower, and forming 
altogether a very strong citadel. The port, 
as is shown in the right-hand distance of the 


Cut, is but an open roadstead, in which the 
vessels that ascend and descend the Gironde 
come to anchor. 

The environs of the town were formerly 
marshes ; but they have been drained, and 
are now fertile in corn and vines, and wine is 
one of the principal articles of the trade of 
the place. The banks of the Gironde here 
have not, however, that verdant and pic- 
turesque character which they present in the 
environs of Bordeaux. 

In the first view is seen the citadel, that 

ion of the building nearest the windmill 

ing the apartments occupied by the Duchess 
of Berri; the chimneys and cross-barred win- 
dows being shown. Beneath the adjoining 
trees, the Duchess occasionally promenades ; 
and it is in contemplation to form another 
walk for the royal captive amid the trees 
within the extreme bastion, to the right of 
the my moni 

The second Cut shows the principal gate 
of the citadel, with the captive Duchess and 
her little suite proceeding across the bridge, 
after leaving their carriage at the outer gate. 
The tricoloured flag floats triumphantly on 
the walls, whilst the scene beneath presents 
the close of a sad chapter of blighted hopes 
and miscalculating ambition. 

Chateaubriand, a master-mind in the poli- 
tics as well as literature of France, has written 
an eloquent et on the captivity of the 
Duchess o' i, at Blaye. It abounds with 
pathetic apostrophe, and those vivid bursts of 
feeling in which Chauteaubriand may be said 
to rank with any writer of his day; but it 
is altogether too intimately mixed up with 
stormy politics to suit our pages. 


THE FOREST STREAN. 
Luxe a spirit from its bower, 
Forth its sunny waters gush, 
Filling all the leaves around 
With a gentle hush. 
Softly on the lucid air 
Its responsive echoes die ; 
And its cadence seems to hold 
Commune with the sky ! 
With the dream-like hum of bees 
How it blends its tuneful voice— 
Calling on each thing that breathes 
With it to i ! 


It impearls the violet’s eye 
With its bells of silver foam, 
And bedews the whispering leaves 
Of the cuckoo’s home. 
Thus may life pursue its course, 
From the clouds of sorrow free— 
Gliding, like a forest stream, 
To eternity G.R. C. 


SLEEP. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF PASSERONI. 
“ Gid molte cose, é¢ molte sopra ’l Sonny.” 
How many things have oft been sung or said 
Concerning Sleep, in Poetry and prose,— 
There’s scarce au author worthy to be read 
But something on the subject can disclose ; 
While some declare it good, with nodding head, 
Others its torpid influence oppose ;— 
And thus its good or evil each enhances, 
As it may chance to suit their different fancies. 
He who extols its worth, we always find 
Loves frequent naps, and after dinner snoozes ; 
But he who is not drowsily inclin’d, 
Old Morpheus, for the vilest god, abuses ; 
As one who tow’rds the ladye of his mind 
The honied terms of admiration uses,— 
Yet those who do not care a farthing for her, 
Despise her charms, or mention her with horror. 
By some, in terms of glowing praise addrest, 
As rest to wearied mortals sent from heav’n— 
Of all its gracious gifts esteem’d the best— 
A brief oblivion to our sorrows given ! 
Others deny its virtues, and protest 
Somnus from earth has ev'ry virtue driven : 
One calls him Son of Erebus,—another 
Swears he is nothing better than Death's brother. 
Some say it keeps us healthy,—and again, 
For sickness ‘tis 2 soothing rem F 
Others declare it staguates every vein, 
king us, like the blood, creep lazily. 
All this may be, or not; but I maintain, 
When J am suoring, that I feel quite free 
From trouble or annoyance ; and t hate 
A blockhead who disturbs that tranquil state. 


Sleep can at least a truce to sorrow bring, 

Altho’ it may not conquer miseries, 

For o’er our couch he spreads his dusky wing, 

And grief before its mighty power flies; 
And, as I somewhere heard a poet sing, 

“ Beggars and kings sleep soon can 
So, when asleep, perchance I am as 
As any lord, or prince of royal blood ! 
Nay, I am happier still, for I must own 

My sleep is not disturb'd by constant fear 
That others may attack my wife, or throne, 

Or that the \ pace tap! Sultan marches near ; 
I am not rous’d by the shrill trumpet’s tone— 

Indeed, no startling sound disturbs my ear, 
Unless it be the neighb’ring abbey’s chime, 
With noisy zeal proclaiming matin time. 

And if in visions tom shades arise, 

Invoking midnight terrors—what of them? 
How oft on soaring wings we range the skies— 

At banquets sit—or find some costly gem— 
Discover where a hoarded treasure lies— 

Or wear a monarch’s jewell’d diadem ? 

For many such adventures we may meet, 
Rais’d by Sleep’s magic-wand, with kind deceit. 
Moreover, I am wedded to no mate, 

Thinking my holy slumber she might break ; 
+I am no doctor—thief—or advocate— 

For they must ever keep both eyes awake. 
Oh! when I take a hearty supper, late, 

How sweetly sleep creeps o'erme! I betake , 
My wearied limbs to bed ; and when once there, 
why the dog barks I neither know nor — 

UIGI. 


ualize,” ° 
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THE FIRST SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(To the Editor.) 
Tuerz is an inaccuracy in the “ Retrospective 
Gleanings” of your Correspondent P. T. W., 
which is probably worth correcting.—(See 
Mirror, No. 590, page 86.) 

Sir Peter de la Mare* is not the first 
Speaker of the House of Commons on re- 
cord: the mistake is to be traced, I believe, 
to Hume. A Speaker is directly mentioned 
in the Rolls of Parliament, 51 Edward III. 
No. 87. “The last day of parliament,” says 
the record, “Sir Thomas Hungerford, Kt., 
speaker, declared to the lords that he had 
moved the king to pardon all such as were 
unjustly convicted in the last parliament,” &c. 

While on the subject, I may observe that 
there is no doubt the Commons always have 
had a speaker. At a parliament held at 
Rockingham, in the time of William Rufus, 
mentioned in the history of Kadmerus, it is 
said, “a certain knight came forth and stood 
before the people, and spake in the name 
and on behalf of them all,” &c. 

Peter de Montfort also is mentioned in the 
book or register of St. Albans, fol. 207, (44 
Henry III.) as conveying, on behalf of the 
Commons, (voce totius communitatis,) their 
answer touching the banishment of Adomer, 
Bishop of Winchester; whereas the answer 
of the Lords was signed and sealed by them 
individually. Cc. P. 

* Not More, as written by your Cor dent. 


Mirror that the “ Night Adventure,” at page 


26 of the present volume, merges into the in- 


troduction of Julia. ] 

My adventures now become of a more 
grave and earnest character than they have 
been wont to be. The reader must be pre- 
pared to confine his interest solely to sublu- 
nary sources—the supernatural has vanished 
from my life—unless indeed, as at times I 
believe, nothing is so marvellous or so alien 
to our earthly and common nature as the 
spirit that animates and transforms us when 
we love. 

It was evening, clear and frosty—I stood 
in one of the small deserted streets that in- 
tersect Mayfair, waiting for Julia. Yes! 
our attachment had now progressed to that 
point; we met—alone and in secret. From 
the hour Julia first consented to these inter- 
views, Asmodeus left me; I have not seen 
him since. 

I was waiting then, in this lonely street, 
for the coming of Julia: I heard the clock 
strike eight, the appointed hour, but I saw 
not her dark mantle and ceful form 
emerging from the cross street which led her 
to our rendezvous. And who was Julia, and 
what? She was a relation of the gaming 
adventurer at whose house and with whose 
daughter I had first seen her—and she lived 
at somewhat a distant part of the town with 
a sister who was a widow and much older 
than herself. Occupied in the business of 





Che Public Journals. 


ASMODEUS AT LARGE. 

[We noticed the commencement of this in- 
teresting, nay fascinating, series of papers in 
the New Monthly Magazine, about a year 
since. Our commendation was then bestow- 
ed upon their fine execution, rather than the 
novelty of their outline or framework. The 
design, or under-current, is a metaphysical 
curiosity, and is shown in the head to the 
portion we are about to quote, as Passion— 
ts History and its Termination. The inci- 
dents are simple and natural, but they are 
not commonplace; nevertheless, in common 
hands they would be trite and unamusing, 
whereas, as they are here treated, they have 
an enchaining hold upon our finest feelings, 
while they illustrate some of the most per- 
plexing points in the grand problem of life ; 
and, ail but the dullest of the dull must per- 
ceive the higher aim of the writer than that 
of a mere novelist: he reads us a sound moral 
lesson in the tale of a love adventure ; in short, 
he gives us the metaphysics of May Fair as 
tastefully as Gunter could sugar a bitter al- 
mond, But, as we intend to quote the au- 
thor’s own note at the conclusion, it may be 
as well to turn to the story at once: it being 
only necessary to remind the reader of The 





an extensive trade, and the cares of a grow. 
ing family, this sister left Julia to the gui- 
dance of her own susceptible fancy and youth- 
ful inexperience — left her to reflect — to 
imagine—to act as she would, and the conse- 
quence was that she fell in love. She was 
thoroughly guileless, and almost thoroughly 
ignorant. She could read indeed, but only 
novels, and those not of the gravest; she 
could write—but in no fluent hand, and if 
her heart taught her the sentiment that sup- 
plies skill, ‘her diffidence forbade her to ex- 
press it. She was quiet, melancholy, yet 
quickly moved to mirth—sensitive, and yet 
pure. I afterwards discovered that pride was 
her prevailing characteristic, but at first it 
lay conceaied. I already loved her even for 
her deficiencies, for they were not of Nature 
but of Education. 

And who and what is her lover? Long as 
I have been relating these adventures, I have 
not yet communicated that secret. a 
about myself, I have not yet disclosed myself. 
I will now do so:—I am then an idle, wan- 
dering, unmarried man—rich, well-born, still 
young—who have read much, written some- 
what, and lived for pleasure, action, and the 
Hour—keeping thought for study, but ex- 
cluding it from enterprise, and ready to 
plunge into any plan or any pursuit, so that 
it promised the excitement of something 
new. Such a life engenders more of remem- 
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brance than of hope; it flings our dreams 
back upon the past, instead of urging them 
to the future—it gives us excitement in re- 
trospection, but satiety when we turn towards 
the years to come ; the pleasure of youth is 
a costly draught, in which the pearl that 
should enrich our manhood is dissolved. And 
so much for Julia’s lover; the best thing in 
his favour is that she loves him. The half 
hour has passed—will she come? How my 
heart beats !—the night is clear and bright, 
what can have delayed her? I hear feet— 
Ah, Julia, it is you indeed ! 

Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently; 
I drew aside her veil, and beneath the lamp, 
looked into her face ; she was weeping. 

[Her sister has discovered her corres- 
pondence with Asmodeus, and Julia has pro- 
mised to suspend it. Our hero grows coul. 
Julia replies :— 

“ Pray, pray do not speak so coldly; you 
must, you must own it was very wrong in me 
ever to see you: and how could this end— 
God knows, but not to my good and m 
family’s honour. I never thought muc 
about it before, and went on, and on, till I 

t entangled, and did not dare look much 
ack or much forward; but now you see, 
when my sister began to show me all the 
folly I have committed, I was frightened, 
and—and—in short it is no use talking, I 
can meet you no more.” 

_ importunes her for a meeting. ] 

ulia wept on without answering; my 
heart softened to her, and my conscience 
smote myself. Was not the sister right ? 
Had I not been selfishly reckless of conse- 
quences? Was it not now my duty to be 
generous? “ And even if generous,” an- 
swered Passion, “ will Julia be happy? Have 
not matters already gone so far that her heart 
is implicated without recall? To leave her, 
is to leave her to be wretched.” We walked 
quietly on, neither speaking. Never before 
had I felt how dearly I loved this innocent 
and charming girl; and loving her so dearly, 
a feeling for Aer began to preponderate over 
the angry and bitter mortification I had first 
experienced for myself. |My mind was con- 
fused and bewildered—I knew not which 
course to pursue. We had gone on thus 
mute for several minutes, when at the corner 
of a street which led her homewards, Julia 
tumed, and said in a faltering voice,— 
“Farewell, sir, God bless you—let us part 
here; I must go home now!” The street 
was utterly empty—the lamps few, and at 
long intervals, left the place where we stood 
in shade. I saw her countenance only im- 
perfectly throngh the low, long bonnet which 

estly, as it were, shrouded its tearful 
loveliness ; I drew my arm round her, kissed 
her lips, and said, “ Be it as you think best 
for yourself—go and be happy—think no 
more of me.” 


NZ 


Julia paused — hesitated, as about to 
—then shook her head gently, and, still silent 
(as if the voice were choked within) lowered 
her veil, and walked away. When she had 
got a few paces, she turned back, and seeing 
that I still stood in the same spot, gazing 
upon her, her courage seemed to desert her; 
she returned, placed her hand in mine, and 
said in a soft whisper, 

“ You are not angry with me—you will 
not hate me ?” 

“ Julia, to the last hour of my life I shall 
adore you; that I do not reproach you—that 
I do not tamper with your determination, is 
the greatest proof of the real and deep love I 
bear to you; but go—go—or I shall not be 
so generous long.” 

Now Julia was quite a child in mind more 
than years, and her impulses were childlike, - 
and after a little pause, and a little evident 
embarrassment, she drew from her finger a 
pretty though plain ring, that I had once 
admired, and she said very timidly, 

“Tf, sir, you will condescend to accept 
this , 

I heard no more; I vow that my heart 
melted within me at once, and the tears ran 
down my cheek almost as fast as they did 
down Julia’s ; the incident was so simple— 
the sentiment it veiled was so touching and 
so youthful. I took the ring and kissed it— 
Julia yet lingered—I saw what was at her 
heart, though she dared not say it. She 
wished also for some little remembrance of 
the link that had been between us, but she 
would not take the chain I pressed upon her ; 
it was too costly; and the only gift that 
pleased her, and she at last accepted, was a 
ring not half the value even of her own. This 
little interchange, and the more gentle and 
less passionate feelings to which it gave birth, 
seemed to console her ; and when she left me, 
it was with a steadier step and a less droop- 
ing air. Poor Julia! I staid in that desolate 
spot till the last glimpse of thy light form 
vanished from my gaze. 

[He resolves to travel, but just before the 
day fixed for his departure, he meets with 
Anne, the eldest of the damsels to whom he 
had played the sorcerer, and by her conni- 
vance, and the cunning of his servant, Louis, 
he conveys a letter to Julia, which she re- 
turns unopened.] 

In Louis's account there was no clue to the 
apartment which belonged to Julia, and that 
it was now my main object to discover. I 
trusted, however, greatly to the ingenuity and 
wit of my confidant, and a little to my own. 
It was a corner house—large, rambling, old- 
fashioned ; one side of the house ran down a 
dark and narrow street, the other faced a 
broad and public thoroughfare. In walking 
to and fro the former street, I at length saw 
a sudden light in a window of the second 
floor, and Julia herself—yes, herself! appear. 
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ed for one moment at the window. I recog- 
nised her gentle profile—her parted hair— 
and then she drew down the curtain ; all was 
darkness and a blank. That, then, was her 
apartment ; at least I had some right to con- 
jecture so. How to gain it was still the 
question. Rope-ladders exist only in romances; 
besides, the policemen and the passengers. 
The maid-servant flashed across me—might 
she not, bought over to the minor indulgence, 
{of delivering the letter to Julia,) be pur. 
chased also to the greater one? I called my 
servant, and bade him attempt the task. 
After a little deliberation he rang at the bell 
—luck favoured me—the same servant as 
before answered the summons. I remained 
at a distance, shrouded in my cloak. At length 
the door closed—Louis joined me—the ser- 
vant had consented to admit me two hours 
hence; I might then see Julia undetected. 
The girl, according to Louis, was more won 
over by compassion for Julia’s distress, whom 
she imagined compelled by her sister to reject 
the addresses of a true lover, than even by the 
bribe. In two hours the sister would have 
retired to rest—the house would be still! Oh, 
heaven! what a variety of burning emotions 
worked upon me—and stifled remorse, nay, 
even fear. Lest we should attract observa- 
tion, by lingering for so long atime about the 
spot, 1 retired from the place at present. I 
returned at the appointed hour. I was ad- 
mitted—all was dark—the servant, who was 
a very young girl herself, conducted me up 
the narrow stairs. We came to Julia’s door 
—a light broke through the chinks and under 
the threshold ; and now, for the first time, I 
faltered, I trembled, the colour fled my cheeks, 
my knees knocked together. By a violent 
fort I conquered my emotion. What was 
to be done? If I entered without premedi- 
tation, Julia, in her sudden alarm, might 
rouse the house; if I sent in the servant to 
acknowledge that I was there, she might yet 
refuse to see me—No! this one interview I 
would insist upon! This latter course was 
the best, the only one. I bade the girl then 
prepare her young mistress for my presence. 
She entered and shut the door; I sat down 
at the threshold. Conceive all I felt as I sat 
there listening to the loud beating of my own 
heart! The girl did not come out—time 
—I heard Julia’s voice within, and 

there seemed fear, agony, in its tone. I could 
wait no more. I opened her door gently, and 
stood before her. The fire burnt low and 
clear in the grate—one candle assisted its 
partial light ; there was a visible air of purity 
—of maidenhood about the whole apartment 
that struck an instant reverence into my heart. 
Books in small shelves hung upon the wall ; 
Julia’s work lay upon a table near the fire; 
the bed stood at a little distance with its 
white simple drapery ;—in all was that quiet 
and spotless neatness which is as a type of 
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the inmate’s mind. My eye took the whole 
scene at a glance. And Julia herself—re. 
clined on a chair—her head buried in her 
hands—sobbing vivlently—and the maid 
pale and terrified before her, having lost all 
presence of mind, all attempt to cheer her 
mistress, much less to persuade! I threw 
myself at Julia’s feet, and attempted to seize 
her hand; she started up with a faint ery of 
terror. 

“ You!” she said, with keen reproach. 
“I did not expect this from you! Go—go! 
What would you have? What could you 
think of me—at this hour—in this room ?” 
and as she said the last words, she again hid 
her face with her hands, but only fur a mo- 
ment. “ Go!” she exclaimed, in a sterner 
voice. 2 

* * * * * 

“ Hush, hush! Well, then,” said I, “ come 
down stairs; doubtless the sitting-room , be- 
low is vacant enough ; there, then, let me see 
you only for a few minutes, and I will leave 

u contented, and blessing your name.” 

She promises to join him. } 

Once more I descended the stairs, and sat 
myself quietly on the last step. I did not 
wait a moments. Shading the light 
with her hand, Julia stole down, opened a 
door in the passage. We were in a little 
parlour ;—the gaping servant was about also 
to enter ;—I whispered her to stay without. 
Julia did not seem to observe or to heed this. 
Perhaps in this apartment—connected with 
all the associations of daylight and safety— 
she felt herself secure. She appeared, too, 
to look round the little room with a satisfied 
air, and her face, though very pale, had lost 
its aspect of fear. 

room was cold, and looked desolate 
enough, God knows ;—the furniture all dis- 
arranged and scattered, the tables strewed 
with litter, the rug turned up, the ashes in 
the grate. But Julia here suffered me to 
take her hand—and Julia here leant upon 
my bosom, and I kissed away the tears from 
her eyes, and she confessed she had been 
very, very unhappy. 

Then with all the power that Love gives 
us over the one beloved—that soft despotism 
which melts away the will—I urged my suit 
to Julia, and implored her to let us become 
the world to each other. And Julia had yet 
the virtue to refuse ; and her frank simplicity 
had already half restored my own better an- 
gel to myself, when I heard a slight, alarmed 
scream from the servant without—an angry 
voice—the door opened ;—IJ saw a female 
whom I was at no loss to conjecture must be 
Julia’s sister. What a picture it made! 
The good lady with her bonnet de nuit, and 
her—but, alas! the story is too serious for 
jest yet imagine how the small things of 

ife interfere with its great events: the widow 
had come down to look for her keys that she 
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had left behind. The pathetic—the passion- 
ate—all marred by a bunch of keys! She 


looked hard at me before she even deigned 
to regard my companion; and then, approach- 
ing us, she took Julia roughly enough by the 
arm 


“Go up stairs; go!” she said. “ How 
have you deceived me! And you, sir; what 
do you here? Who are you?” 

“ My dear lady, take a chair, and let us 
have some tational conversation.” 

_ refuses, but at length consents, 

e mistress of the house mechanically 
took a chair. We conversed together for 
more than an hour. And I found that Julia 
had been courted the year before by a man 
in excellent circumstances, of her own age, 
and her own station in life; that she had 
once appeared disposed to favour his suit, 
and that, since she had known me, she had 
rejected it. The sister was very anxious she 
should now accept it. She appealed to me 
whether I should persevere in a suit that 
could not end honourably to Julia—to the 
exclusion of one that would secure to her 
affluence, respectability—a station, and a 
home. I was struck by this appeal. The 
widow was, like most of her class, a shrewd 
and worldly woman enough : she followed up 
the advantage she had gained; and at length, 
emboldened by my silence, and depending 
greatly on my evident passion for Julia, she 
threw out a pretty broad hint that the only 
way to finish the dispute fairly was to marry 
Julia myself. Now, if there be any propen- 
sity common to a sensible man of the world, 
it is suspicion. I immediately suspected that 
I was to be “ taken in!” Could Julia con- 
nive at this? Had her reserve so great, yet 
her love so acknowledged, been lures to fas- 
cinate me into the snare? I did not yield to 
the suspicion, but, somehow or other, it re- 
mained half unconsciously on my mind. So 
ag was my love for Julia, that, had it been 

suddenly formed, I might have sacrificed 
all, and married her ; but in sudden passions 
there is xo esteem. You are ashamed, you 
are afraid of indulging them to their full ex- 
tent ;—you feel that as yet you are the dupe, 
if not of others, at least of your own senses, 
and the very knowledge of the excess of your 
passion puts you on your guard lest you 
should be betrayed by it. I saidjnothing in 
answer to the widow’s suggestion, but I suf- 
fered her to suppose from my manner that it 
might have its effect. 1 left the house, after 
an amicable compromise. On my part I 
engaged not to address Julia herself any 
more. On the widow’s part she promised 
that, on applying to Aer, she would suffer me 
at any time to see Julia, even alone. 

[He consults a friend, who advises him to 
renounce Julia; but he resolves to pay her 
honourable courtship. | 
. The next day I called on the sister, whose 
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dark, shrewd eye sparkled at my proposition. 
All was arranged! Ilsaw Julia! What 
delight beamed in her face! With what 
smiles and tears she threw herself in my 
arms! I was satisfied and happy ! 

And now I called every day, and every day 
saw Julia: but after the first interview, the 
charm was broken! I saw with new eyes! 
The sister, commercial to the back-bone of 
her soul, was delighted indeed, at the thought 
of the step in life her sister was to make. 
Julia was evidently impressed by the widow’s 
joy, and visions of splendour evidently min- 
gled with those of love. What more natu- 
ral? Love, perhaps, predominated over all ; 
but was it possible that, in a young and ima- 
ginative mind, the worldly vanities should be 
wholly dormant ? Yet it was natural, also, 
that my suspicion should be roused,—that I 
should fear I was deceived,—that I might 
have been designedly led on to this step,— 
that what had seemed nature in Julia was 
in ~~ art. 

I looked in her face, and its sunny and 
beautiful candour reassured me—but the mo- 
ment afterwards the thought forced itself 
upon me again—I recalled also the instances 
I had ever known of unequal marriages, and 
I fancied I saw unhappiness in all—it seemed 
to me, in all, that the superior had been pal- 
pably duped. Thus a coldness insensibly 
crept over the wonted ardour of my manner, 
and instead of that blessed thoughtlessness, 
that Elysian credulity, with which lovers 
should give themselves up to the transport of 
the hour, and imagine that each is the centre 
of all perfection, T bene restless and vigi- 
lant—for ever sifting motives, and diving 
deeper than the sweet surface of the present 
time. My mind thus influenced—the delu- 
sion ‘that conceals all faults and unconge- 
nialities gradually evaporated — I noted a 
thousand things in Julia that made me start 
at the notion of seeing her become my wife. 
So long as marriage had not entered into my 
views—so long those faults had not touched 
me—had passed unheeded ;—I saw her now 
with other eyes. 
° * * = * oe 

It was easy to perceive that from taking 
pleasure in each other’s society we grew by 
degrees to find embarrassment ;—the fear of 
a quarrel, discontent, and a certain pain sup- 
plying the per of eager and all-absorbing 
rapture ; and when I looked to the future I 
trembled. In a word—I repeat once more— 
“ Tue CHARM WAS GONE !” 

(To be concluded in our nezt.) 





Mild Reproof.—Some ambassadors of Tar- 
ragona informed Augustus that a palm-tree 
had sprung up on the altar which they had 
erected in honour of him. /¢ és a proof, re- 
plied the prince, of your assiduity in perform- 
ing sacrifices there ! 
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Retrospectibe Gleanings. 


BISHOP TRELLICK’S CROSIER, AND POPE’S BULL. 


Tuest curious relics were discovered a few 
years since, in a rude wooden coffin, near the 
altar, in the cathedral church of Hereford, 
about 2 feet 8 inches below the marble floor- 
ing. The coffin contained likewise the ves- 
tiges of a body, almost mouldering to dust, 
the back part of the skull only remaining en- 
tire; on its left side lay a lock of red hair. 
The Crosier traversed the body from the right 
breast to the left foot; the leaden seal, or 
Pope’s Bull, with the letters CLEMENS PP 
VI. i. e. pope Clement VI. was attached to it 
by a silken cord or skein in perfect preserva- 
tion. About four inches below the top of the 
crosier lay a gold ring, with an amethyst 
stone near it; the stone has been replaced in 
the ring, which it perfectly fits. Some pieces 
of silken stuff were found among the dust, 
but so decayed that they could not be removed. 
The coffin, or oblong box was seven feet long 
and about two wide, composed of oak-boards, 
rough, and about an inchthick, but so uneven 
as to vary half an inch; a lid had been laid 
over it, but no nail-holes could be observed. 
The leaden Bull is represented above, ac- 
cording with its real size; the vestige of the 
crosier is about 9 inches long, its breadth 
across the Crook, six inches, and diameter of 
the staff, one inch and a half. 
Bishop Trellick died in 1360; so that, al- 
lowing these relics to have been found twenty 
ears since, they must have laid in the 
ishop’s coffin upwards of 450 years. 
A Crosier will be remembered as the pas- 
toral staff or emblematical crook of a bishop. 


Du Cange accounts for its peculiar shape by 
observing, somewhat oddly, that it would 
persuade the meek, and punish the contu- 
macious ; though crosiers were also made in 
other than crooked forms, to resemble maces 
and constables’ staves. The crosiers of many 
of the Catholic bishops were of costly mate- 
tials and elegant workmanship. The great- 
est artists of Italy, such as Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Giovanni da Bologna, &c. have been 
employed in their execution. 

The origin of the term Bull has been dis- 
puted. Some derive it from dbedla, a seal; 
and that'from éudla, a drop, or bubble; while 
others obtain it from a Greek word signifying 
a council; or from the Celtic dué/, or bul, a 
bubble. 

Fosbroke tells us that the Papal Bull is a 
term taken from the seals, but not confined 
to deeds of popes. It extended to those of 
emperors, princes, bishops, &c., who, till the 


thirteenth century, used seals of metal, which’ 


the popes continued with lead in common 
acts, gold in more important. These seals 
varied in form till Urban II., about 1088, 
since which they have been much aljke, viz. 
portraits of Paul and Peter, supported by a 
cross: on the reverse the Pope’s name ; after 
the two letters PP is the number in Roman 
numerals, which distinguishes such pope from 
his predecessor of the same name. Bulls of 
and favour had strings of red and 
low silk; of punishment, hempen cords. 
most ancient are written in Roman running 


hand; in Lombardick, from the eighth to 
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the middle of the twelfth century, though 
small Roman characters were occasionally 
used. A mixture of the two kinds obtained 
so late as the fifteenth century.” Du Cange 


says that “ Brief was the term applied to the 
papal acts sealed with waz, bulls to those 
with lead.” 


PRIVY AND CABINET COUNCILS. 
Cuamuertayrne, in his Magne Britannie 
Notitia, says—“The primum mobile of the 
civil government of d, from whence 
all the inferior orbs derive their motion, is 
that noble, honourable, and reverend assem- 
bly, called the Privy Council, which is a 
court of great antiquity and honour.” 

“The primitive and ordinary way of go- 
vernment in nd was by the king and 
his privy council; and all our kings have 
acted much by it, determining controver- 
sies of importance—sometimes touch- 
ing lands and rights between party and 
party, whereof there are very many prece- 
dents ; and the judges of England, in some 
difficult cases, were not wont to give judg- 
ment until they had first consulted the king 
or his privy council. Moreover, the lords 
and commons assembled in parliament have 
oftentimes left matters of high moment to 
the king and his privy council, as by long 
experience better able to judge of, and by 

and experience better able to transact 
some state affairs, than all the lords and com- 
mons together.” 

“Tn the first of Henry VI., the parliament 
provides that the quorum for the privy coun- 
cil be six or four, at least; and, that in all 
weighty considerations, the Dukes of Bedford 
and Gloucester, the king’s uncles, should be 
present.” 

Anciently, to strike in the house of a privy 
counsellor, or elsewhere in his presence, was 
gtievously punished. 

“ At present, the king and his council take 
cognizance of few or no matters that may 
well be determined by the known laws, and 
ordinary courts of justice,—not meddling 
with matters that concern freeho!ds, but mat- 
ters of complaint and sudden emergencies.” 

Some have ch: King Charles I. with 
first establishing Cabinet Councils. Besides 
his Privy Council, that prince erected a kind 
of cabinet council, or junto, under the deno- 
mination of a council of state: composed of 
Archbishop Laud, the Earl of Stafford, and 
Lord Collington, with the secretaries of state. 
Others have attributed them to higher anti- 
quity, and even allowed by parliament, who 
anciently settled a quorum of persons most 
confided in, without whose presence no ar- 
duous matter was to be determined, giving 
them power to act without consulting the rest 
of the council. As long since as the 28th of 
Henry III., (according to Matthew Paris,) a 


charter was passed, in affirmance of the ancient 
rights of the kingdom ; which provided that 
four great men, chosen by common consent, 
who were to be conservators of the kingdom, 
among other things, should see to the dis- 
posing of moneys given by parliament, and 
appropriated to particular uses; and parlia- 
ments were to be summoned as they should 
advise. But, even of these four, any two 
made a — and generally, the chief 
justice of England and the lord chancellor 
were of the numbers of a . 





Potes of a Reaver. 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


For the present year is, as usual, rife with 
valuable and in many respects well-timed in- 
formation. Among the latter is a chapter on 
Comets, in which idle theories of times long 
past are exploded, and the profound views of 
men of — entertained with becoming 
respect. the prognostications respecti 

oats it is aptly can; “if any, or all of 
them, should be hereafter proved to be true, 
it will be no excuse for those, who first made 
them; for a result produced on insufficient 
evidence is bad, whether true or false.” A 
laboriously constructed table of the heights 
of mountains in Europe has been translated 
for this manual, from a work published by 
the Geographical Society of Paris: it occu- 
pies 23 pages. Statistics of the European 
States, from the Almanac de Gotha, exhibit 
the surface, number of inhabitants, and mili- 
tary force of each state: an Abstract of the 
Population Report of 183] occupies upwards 
of 30 pages; and this is followed by chap- 
ters on the East India Trade and the Bank of 
England, two of the main points of the King’s 
last speech. The Parliamentary Abstracts 
are copious and satisfactory, especially a 
Chronicle of the late session. Among the 
Public Improvements, we notice, with much 
pleasure, the erection of a Free Grammar 
School at Stockport, the cost being defrayed 
from the coffers of the Goldsmiths’ Company: 
it must be.a more gratifying object than the 
magvificent hall which ot ba sth are also 
building in London. The foundation ofthe new 
school was laid in 1830, has been completed, 
and was opened on the 30th of April, 1832. 
It is situated a little west of the town, and 
forms an interesting object to those who pass 
between London an . rooney a school- 
room is upwards of sixty feet lo: thirty 
feet any The head-master’s ated im- 
mediately adjoins, and has a communication 
with the school-room. The whole is from the 
designs of P. Hardwicke, Esq. architect of 
the Goldsmiths’ Company, at whose expense 
it has been built, and who have liberally en- 
dowed it for the support of the respective 
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masters. The endowment is for the educa- 
tion of. 150 pupils, free of all expense, in 
classical and scientific learning. 

Among the New Bridges, the bow and 
string suspension over the river Aire, near 
Leeds, is striking. Under the Roads is the 
following treasurable fact :—“ It is perhaps 
worthy of remark that the first mile of road 
from Shoreditch towards Newington has been 
kept in good and substantial repair by a sup- 
ply of ‘that best of all road materials,’ the 
black porphyry stone brought from China as 
ballast in the tea ships, and that the next 
half mile has been repaired with granite from 
Bombay. A valuable fact is also communi- 
cated by the surveyor, who states that the 
demand for hard stone has produced an in- 
creased supply, and, at the same time, has 
lowered the price of that material.” 

Under details which might be headed 
Taxes on Knowledge, we learn that the num- 
ber of stamps (4d.) issued for newspapers in 
1830, was 30,158,741: of stamps at 2d. for 
newspapers 335,200; and for almanacs, 
444,474; the duty on foreign books imported 
into this country in 1830, was £11,865. 4s. 4d. ; 
and, hear and remember, the stamp duty 
on a daily newspaper for one year is 
£4, 38. 5$d..4! 


EMINENT EARLY RISERS.* 

Ir the practice of early rising require any 
other recommendation than the simple fact of 
its being favourable to health, to study, and 
to business, it may be found, perhaps, in the 
circumstance of nearly all the individuals 
whose names have been handed down to us 
as illustrious in history, being early risers. 

Sir Thomas More, in his preface to the 
Utopia, remarks that he completed the work 
by stealing time from his sleep and meals. 

e made it his invariable practice to rise at 
four; and he ap so well convinced of 
the excellence of the habit, that he represents 
the Utopians as attending public lectures 
every morning before day-break. 

e well-known Bishop Burnet was an 
habitual early riser. When at college his 
father aroused him to his studies every morn- 
ing at four o'clock, and he continued the 
practice during the remainder of his life. 

Bishop Home, at the close of his very ex- 
cellent version of the Psalms, declares that 
during its composition, “ he arose, invariably, 
fresh as the morning to his task.” 

The celebrated Dr. Doddridge mentions, 
in his Family Expositor, that itis to his habit 
of early rising that the world is indebted for 
nearly the whole of his valuable works. 

Fabricius, a student of Linneus, in his 
notice of that celebrated naturalist, observes 


® Condensed from the Philadelphian Journal of 
Health, and quoted in the Medical Gazctte. 
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as follows :—* Our habitation, that of the 
writer, the late Dr. Kulin, of Philadelphia, 
and another student, was about one-eighth of 
aleague distant from the residence of Linnzus, 
at Hammarby, in a farm-house where we k 
our own furniture and other requisites 
housekeeping. Linneus arose very early in 
summer, mostly about four o’clock ; at six he 
came and breakfasted with us, and gave lec. 
peccedhs the natural orders of plants, which 
generally lasted until ten. 

Dr. Tissot, in his life of Zimmerman, au- 
thor of the Treatise on Solitude, states that 
the latter was accustomed to rise very early 
in the morning, and wrote several hours be- 
fore he began his professional visits. 

Paley, who in the early part of his college 
career led an indolent life, and mixed much 
in society of an idle and expensive kind, was 
one morning awakened, at five, by one of his 
companions, who reproached him with the 
waste of his time and of his strong faculties 
of mind. Struck with the justice of the re. 
proach, Paley, from that time forward, rose at 
five o'clock every morning, and continued 
ever after the practice. It is easy to ima 
gine how much such a course must have 
contributed to the celebrity of the author of 
the Moral Philosophy, Hore Pauline, and 
Evidences of Christianity. 

A volume might, indeed, be filled with 
notices of early risers. Bishop Jewell rose 
regularly at four; Dr. Franklin was an early 
riser; Priestley was an early riser; the great 
and learned lawyer Sir Matthew Hale studied 
sixteen hours a day, and was an early riser; 
Dr. Parkhurst, the philologist, rose regularly 
at five in the summer and six in winter, a 
in the latter season always made his own fire. 
It is to the hours gained by early rising that 
the world is indebted for the numerous vo 
lumes which, within a few years have issued 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 

Among the ancients, the names of Homer, 
Horace, Virgil, and of numerous other poets, 
may be inscribed upon the list of = risers: 

It is recorded of Buffon, that wishing to 
acquire the habit of early rising, he promised 
to reward his servant with half-a-crown for 
every morning on which he should prevail on 
him to leave his bed by a certain hour. The 
servant went resolutely to work, under a com- 
mission that authorized him to drag his mas 
ter out of bed rather than fail; and, notwith- 
standing he had often to endure abuse, and 
even threats, so powerfully did the Count’s 
long continued habits of indulgence oppose 
his own desires to break through them, he 
nevertheless, succeeded finally in rousing his 
master regularly by the stipulated hour. And 
Buffon informs us, that to the unwearied 
perseverance of his servant. the world is im 
debted for his well-known work on Natural 
History. 
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Pew Books. 


THE CHAMELEON. 


is a delightful book ; full of fine feel- 

ing and ingenuous fancies. It has scarcely 
the highly-wrought finish of a first-rate hand ; 
its points are not of the most startling cha- 
racter, nor are its periods rounded off with 
‘the polish of an elaborating pen. It has 
more agreeable merits than these: its pages 
are not tricked out with the tinsel of art and 
affectation, or that most repulsive of all affec- 
tation—fine or stylish writing, which the 
literary spiders of our time spin over thou- 
sands of sheets, to the annoyance of all lovers 
of sober truth; but the Chameleon tells of 
the perpetual changes of men and manners, 
with just as much of romance as there is in 
teal life. Its pretensions are prettily set forth 
in the motto from Chapman Byron’s Conspi- 


baad Things here 
Have all their price set down from men's conceits, 
Which make all terms and actions good or bad. 

The present is the second series of the 
Chameleon. We lent our little meed of 
praise, by way of extract and otherwise, to 
the first volume. The concurrent commen- 
dations of the critics, (for their unanimity is 
wonderful,) has encouraged the author to 
weave another web of facts and fancies: so 


he gives us tales and sketches, scraps worth 
storing, songs with lithographed music, 
(perchance, enough to move a heart of stone,) 
sonnets, and pieces for music, sketches of 


history, and scenes of yesterday and to-day ; 
to the number of more than a hundred. 

We are not at a loss for extracts of every 
extent. One from a very pleasing paper, 
A Day in Balquidder, will certainly be wel- 
come to the reader; it must, however, be 
with some abridgment. ] 

Traditions of Rob Roy. 

The space whereon were inscribed the 
“simple annals of the poor” of this remote 
valley was very limited, the whole churchyard 
not being more than thirty or forty yards in 
circuit, after allowing for the room occupied 
by the church itself. It was prettily situated 
on a little knoll that stood out from the hill 
behind it, and above the road and village that 
lay below ; and was reverently enclosed by a 
wall, which could not be needed for any pur- 

8 of security, as it was so diminutive in 
beg as to make the office of the hinges to 
its little gate a sinecure one. Indeed, there 
was a regular stone stile which superseded 
the breaches of the wall, and over it we 
passed. The two dignitaries of the clachan 
who were my guides, led me, all at once, 
with a mysterious and knowing air, to a 
pomt of the enclosure no way distinguished, 
48 I could see, from the rest, but on which 


lay a long, flat, and irregularly fashioned 
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slaty kind of stone, nearly ov with 
high grass and nettles, and after bidding me 
direct my attention to it, both said in a breath, 
* You are now standing beside the grave of 
Rob Roy!” I gave an involuntary start at 
this unlooked for information, which seemed 
mightily to increase the self-important good 
humour of the twain who stood beside me, as 
they both evidently expected some such indi- 
cations of surprise. Their complacency, how- 
ever, experienced some abatement, on my 
recollecting a moment after, that I had lo 

read that M‘Gregor lay buried here, 

ing some other partic from my me- 
mory, which they evidently had calculated 
upon a monopoly in furnishing from their 
be a lore.” As I stooped to decipher 
the rude nd—a sword — which sym- 
bolically told that the redoubtable “ Robert 
M‘Gregor Campbell” was as safe from the 
persecutions of his enemies, as he was now 
unconscious of his recently revived celebrity, 
they began to overwhelm me with traditionary 
gossip, rightly calculating that it was a com- 
modity I would be glad to obtain; but erro- 
neously thinking that I could not begin too 
soon to receive it. To the tombstones of 
Rob’s children and relatives, which they 
pointed out, lying around, among those of 
other “ cattle-dealers,” “farmers,” “ por- 
tioners,” and “ shepherds,” I gave a hasty 
[oer and then requested that my worthy 
riends would await me in the room of the 
inn, where, by the time they had another 
half-mutchkin called in, I would join them, 
and comfortably talk over all the incidents in 
the life of their hero and of his descendan’ 
with which they might be acquainted. 
was therefore left alone on a spot, solitary 
indeed, but yet peopled with many singular 
associations, particularly at the moment when 
twilight had given way to the fast deepening 
shades of night, and the stars were appeari 
and brightening one by one in the blue vault 
above me. 

“ And this,” said I to myself, “ is the 
resting place of the most unquiet and turbu- 
lent spirit of the time when, and the place 
where he lived, agitated as were both. Pur- 
sued by his enemies—betrayed by his pre- 
tended friends—a party in a hundred com- 
bats, yet near this, though by law he was 
proclaimed a banished and a broken man, he 
died of old age; and unmolested his ashes 
moulder amid his native scenes. Hunted 
like a wild beast, to yield him shelter was to 
share his curse; yet, after a century has 
elapsed, and many a titled captain and then 
favourite of fortune, is utterly forgotten, the 
possession of this man’s dust is a pride to the 
descendants of his very persecutors, as well 
as the offspring of his own clan; and his 
memory is cherished—nay, even his most 
ordinary actions carefully remembered, and 
handed down from father to son. The very 
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name, of which it was idly attempted to strip 
him, and which the acts of a legislature pre- 
vented from being placed on his tombstone, 
survives, and is restored to his memory ; and 
the magic power of transcendant genius has 
married the illegal sound to song and high 
romance, and made it the favourite of the 
fair, till it speaks like music to the ears of 
fashion; and his grave, far away among the 
hills though it be, has become a place to 
travel to—a spot to sit upon—and a theme 
for musings such as mine! What a lesson 
to rulers; what a proud, though long de- 
ferred triumph of justice and immortal nght!” 
As these and other thoughts of a similar na- 
ture passed through my mind, I felt, that if 
I were a poet—here was indeed a theme. 
Few, even of these, however, actually com- 
pose while seated on the spot whose influences 
= the inspiration ; and none of them, that 
have ever heard of, can write in the dark, 
80, as it was now quite sombre enough to 
have prevented me from using my pencil, had 
I felt the impulse, I determined to hoard up 
the ore of thought till I was alone and had a 
candle beside me, and then to coin it into 
verse as I best could. This I did before I 
slept—and here is the mintage :— 


ROB ROY’S GRAVE. 
Here hath the houseless found at length a home,— 
The Outlaw refuge, and the Wanderer rest ! 
The sleuth-hound’s bay—the near pursuer’s yell— 
The hissing rush of Death, on leaden wings, 
Will stir no more the sleeper of the rocks, 
Nor rouse the nestler from his bracken bed. 
Fixed is the fleetest—fallen the stoutest, here ! 
And he—the Deer, Oppression’s ban-dogs chased— 
Anon the Wolf, the hunters who pursued— 
Finds covert, and, for once, such startless sleep, 
The very echo of his name—trump-pealed, 
That rings throughout, even to this lonely glen— 
Can waken not ! 
And this—and this is Fame! 
Who says ’tis cheaply bought, let him come here. 
Oblivion hides, wit! eee a stone, this spot 
From all but the wild hiud, whose — rude, 
Which tells its hero’s darings, points his home. 
True, the two words, both euphonously short, 
That were his name—and Terror’s sternest sounds— 
Have now a music, when pealed forth in song, 
Or rung in memory’s changes, or sent back, 
i echoes, from Romance's halls ; 
But sufferings and wrongs in sentient life 
Paid for these trumpetings o’er senseless death ! 
Well may this sign—a rudely-fashioned sword— 
Be all the inscription on the Outlaw’s tomb ! 
It speaks his life—nay, images his death, 
For moss and mil half its outlines hide ; 
Yet fit, it seems, to guard his lonely grave, 
As brand and buckler were, in life, his ward. 
Needless the symbol! for this tranquil spot, 
Tradition centinelled, is safe from aught 
The ashes of the Troubler that could stir, 
Since Sone and Justics hallow both the ground ! 


See! where aloft the mountain bird of prey 
Wheels Ang proud flight across the sheep-specked 


glen, 
‘Where thou, by slavery made a tyrant, oft, 
Like him, sought plunder where there was no foe. 
Yet would I sorrow now to see the wing 
He flaps so proudly broken by a shaft ; 
And thus the blood, thy wrongs once made thee pour, 
—Tenant of dust, I ne’er again shall tread,— 
Lie not at thine, but thy oppressors’ compt. 
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Be ever this Posterity’s behest ! 

Not what slaves po—but surrenr is their test. 
When, however, I had got to the end of this 
train of thought, I hastened down to seek 


the warmth of the fire, the inspiration of the 
whisky, and the gossip of ray guests. . 


The name of M‘Gregor became a doomed 
one, and the clan whose patronymic it was 
an outlawed body, in revenge or in punish. 
ment of some real or alleged excesses com. 
mitted by its leading members, so early as 
the commencement of the fifteenth century; 
and, while their possessors were marked out 
for the vengeance of the law or of the court— 
the same thing then—the lands were gifted 
away to the prevailing minions of power, and 
their favourites and dependants. A natural 
son of the duke of Albany laid hold of the 
district called Balquidder for As share of the 
spoil, while a decree of the Council of State, 
in which body his father’s influence was 
all-powerful, with eastern sang froid pro. 
claimed a reward for every head of a Mire. 
gor, “ properly authenticated,” that was for. 
warded to its president. While the state 
condescends to be paymasters, the cutting off 
the heads of defenceless men is always too 
profitable a traffic, not to have many followers, 
A certain laird of Drumscrag cultivated this 
commerce of exchanging heads for “ marks” 
with so much success, that he soon gota 
title from a people, whose language has more 
nicknames than any other ever spoken, ex. 
pressive of his skill in the vocation. Like 
an industrious man, he always carried his 
own goods to market. On one occasion, 
while he was proceeding on horseback with a 
sackful, and their certificates, he was met or 
overtaken by a brother Highlander, who 
civilly inquired, in the course of conversation, 
what he had got in his bag. “ Duncan of 
the Heads,” boasted, pedlar-like, of his com. 
modities—but must have felt rather astonish- 
ed at the speed with which his incensed 
fellow-traveller set about adding the owner's 
own precious one to the number. This man 
had purposely waylaid him. He was a 
M‘Gregor, and the bloody heads of his name- 
sakes found a decent grave, and Drumscraga 
deserved death on the spot. 

When kings and councils think of ora- 
menting gateways, towers, and scaffolds, with 
human heads, it might be worth their while 
to reflect fur a moment fon the powerful in 
fluence which their example has in inducing 
imitation, even on the part of those who can 
have no love of the fashion, merely because 
such great authority introduced it. The de 
scendants of men, whom the law made @ 
head shorter, on purpose to embellish a bar 
rier, with what would have looked as well 
upon shoulders as spikes, will sometimes 
carry La Mode still farther. Revenge is 
never more delighted than when it can inflict 
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its payment of wrong by the use of the very 
weapon that first it into action. Many 

after this atrocious decree some of the 
M'Gregors cut off the head of Drummond of 
Ardvorlich, whom they had slain in combat, 
and placing it on the altar at the chapel of 
Balquidder, vowed an insulting and cruel 
vengeance on all who aided and abetted in 
oppressing them, and even upon their inno- 
cent connexions. Those who have read the 
Legend of Montrose, need not to be remind- 
ed of the striking use its gifted author made 
of an incident which had its counterpart in 
the first result of this impious vow. The 
infuriated wretches proceeded to the house of 
the dead man, where they were hospitably 
received by the unsuspecting widow; and 
during her momentary absence from the table, 
on which she had placed refreshments for 
their use, they fixed the head of her husband, 
with, in mockery, bread within ,his bloody 
lips, so as to be the first object she might 
notice on her return. Madness was the not 
unnatural consequence to her,—terrible re- 
tribution and renewed oppression to them ;— 
an oppression which continued in the shape 
of systematic persecution for long and bitter 
years, during which the members of this ill- 
fated clan lived the precarious and violent 
life of outcasts and wanderers, seldom dying 
of old age, or being laid beside the bones of 
their forefathers, in their paternal territory ; 
yet amid all their sufferings, leaving behind 
them descendants, whose first knowledge of 
existence came in the shape of privation, and 
the earliest lesson given to whom was ven- 

ce, 

Certainly none of these, throughout a long 
and varied life, suffered more of the one, was 
the instrument of inflicting more of the other, 
or, in either condition, better displayed the 
native hardihood and valour of his race, than 
the celebrated Robert M‘Gregor, familiarly, 
and, at first, endearingly denominated Ros 
Roy,—the latter appellation being derived 
from his florid complexion, as well as the 
reddish colour of his hair. It was not, how- 
ever, till he came to the years of manhood, 
that he became a victim and an avenger. 
His father had conformed to the laws, and, 
under the name of Campbell, and protection 
of the chief of that clan, Argyle, held a lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s commission, as my worthy 
informants would insist, in the king’s service. 
He was a collector of black mail atall events ; 
that is, he levied a sort of half-legalized spoil, 
in the shape of money, from the peaceful 
inhabitants of the Lowland parishes, border- 
ing upon the western Highlands, as a reward 
for the protection which he and his clans- 
men and followers afforded them from the 
more daring attacks of the remoter tribes upon 
their goods and cattle. Rob, while yet a 
sttipling, distinguished himself in the expe- 
ditions this tenure of his father’s often ren- 
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dered necessary for the recovery of the stolen 
or “ carried” herds; and, after tiring of the 
more monotonous occupation of ing, 
when the increasing security of property, 
arising from times of greater peace, superseded 
his earliest vocation, he took to driving or 
“ droving” herds in, and had for his 
partner, to dignify the traffic, and make it 
worthy of a warrior, no less a perso! than 
the chief of Montrose. His Grace was, how- 
ever, disposed only to participate in the pro- 
fits of business, without at all thinking him- 
self liable for its ‘losses. Rob and he 
quarrelled—and, of course, the richer and 
more powerful man first out-quibbled, and 
next out-bullied the other of ‘his money, his 
estate, and his reputation; and at once con- 
trived to make of M‘Gregor a “ broken ” and 
a desperate man, and, for himself, an active 
and unwearied, if not implacable enemy. His 
factor and relative, Graham of Killearn, imi- 
tating, while he aggravated his master’s in- 
vasion of law and justice, was supposed to 
be privy to a wanton and brutal degradation 
inflicted on Rob’s wife, that almost justified 
every measure of retaliation the insulted hus- 
band afterwards pursued. Mrs. M‘Gregor, 
by the way, the miller took care to inform 
me, was named Margaret, and not Helen, 
“ as Sir Walter Scott Fad called her,”—such 
were his words. 


[We must break off here for the present.] _; 


THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
By James Stuart, Esq. 

[Tis is a sensible and unprejudiced account 
of life and manners in the United States— 
written neither in the tempting tropes of 
eulogy, nor in the spirit of detraction and 
disappointment, but in the right temper of 
fairness and trustworthiness. It is, therefore, 
just the medium work to correct the misre- 
presentations of a host of lish travellers 
in America—from Fearon to Trollope. The 
author has not such affection for the silken 
cords of civilization as to exaggerate the cru- 
dities of American society; and he is too 
well versed in the sound philosophy of life 
and its every-day practice, to give himself the 
airs of a conceited, fine gentleman, upon com- 
parisons of national adenine or advances 
in the sphere of human improvement. He 
has chosen his motto from Dr. Johnson: 
“the true state of every nation is the state of 
common life ;” and few authors have so suce 
cessfully written after their text as has Mr. 
Stuart. His “likes” are not for any especial 
class of society ; but he writes in a rare spirit 
of candour respecting all. 

Mr. Stuart’s work occupies two bulky vo- 
lumes, the first of which is chiefly occupied 
with details of the city and state of New 
York; journeys from thence to Boston and 
Philadelphia, and sundry excursions by “ee 
and steam; the second volume being de- 
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voted to the southern and western states ;— 
and the details are arranged in chapters, to 
which the date of the occurrences is prefixed, 
after the journal fashion. We intend to quote 
discursively from each of the volumes, upon 
the most interesting topics. ] 


Streets of New York. 


We have seen little of the manners of the 

people, the great heat of the weather having 
forced us at present to decline invitations, 
which were very hospitably given us by some 
of our fellow-passengers, whose good offices 
towards us on our arrival we can never recol- 
lect without eful feelings. The dress of 
the people differs little from our own. Ladies 
seem to dress more smartly, when shopping 
or walking out in the forenoon, than in Bn- 
tish cities ; and their bonnets and head-dress 
are probably more according to the Parisian 
than the London fashion. Shopkeepers, or 
rather storekeepers—for a shop is uniformly 
ealled a store here, are less obsequious in 
their manners than in Britain; but I have 
observed no want of civility any where. 
- The number of foreigners ‘from all coun- 
tries is great. One hears the French and 
Spanish lan; 
Smoking of cigars seems universal now 
during the warm weather in the open air, the 
inhabitants being seated on the street, near 
the doors of their houses, or in their porticos 
or verandas. The noise of a grasshopper 
called the Catydid, from the trees, in the 
evening, is quite overpowering : it is a beau- 
tiful insect, of a bright n colour, con- 
stantly chirping catydid, catydid, or some- 
thing very like it. 

In point of language, we could not per- 
ceive any very perceptible difference between 
that in general use at New York and in 
many parts of England—certainly not so 

as between that spoken in the west end 
of the town and in parts of the city of Lon- 
don. The people are not so ruddy com- 
plexioned, nor so stout, as in Britain; but 
we thought them, especially those of the fair 
sex, very good-looking. The immense num- 

r of people of colour—many of them as 
well dressed as the whites—was one of the 
greatest novelties to us. Perhaps nothing 
struck us more- than the style of the com- 
mencement of their legal writings, which we 
observed in the last page of the first news- 

put into our hands. Instead of the 

ritish form of “ George the Fourth, by the 
the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King,” it runs— 
“The People of the State of New York, by 
the Grace of God, free and independent.” 
Newspapers innumerable are seen every- 
where. In going out early in the morning, 
you find them lying at the doors of almost 
.every house before the inmates are out of bed. 
e were puzzled with a sign at No. 321, 


almost in every street. | 
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Broadway :—“ Intelligence Office. Male and 
female help can be obtained by applying a 
this office.” Servants do not like the name, 
and are frequently called Helps: so that the 
meaning of the notice is, that servants cap 
be obtained there. Signs are universally 
more neatly painted than with us. Goods in 
large quantities are exhibited at the doors of 
the stores. The pavement of the streets is 
generally covered with awnings, so that pass. 
engers are well protected from the effects of 
the bright sunshine. 

One cry in the streets at this season sur 
rised us: “Corn, piping hot.” This is the 
ndian corn boiled—and very good it is— 

often produced at table: one sort of it paiti- 
cularly so. A more musical cry, to our ears, 
in this hot weather, was “Ice,” by cartes 
driving carts of ice for sale, in small quanti- 
ties, all over the city. 

Republican customs are observable in the 
plainness of the address on the door-plates, 
on which Mr., before the name, is always 
omitted. The governor of the state, the 
merchant worth a million, and the mechanic, 
have their names engraved on the door-plates 
in the very same style. 

We have not been accosted by a beggar ia 
New York. The streets seem to be wel 
watered. 


Stage-coach Travelling. 

A huge coach, of elliptical shape, hung 
low on strong leathern belts, and drawn by 
four horses, awaited us at the door of the 
hotel, on the morning of 30th of August, 
The coach is somewhat wider than a six 
seated English -coach, and is much 
longer—so that there is sufficient space fora 
seat in the middle, and accommodation 
nine inside passengers. The door is placed 
as in English coaches. The driver’s seat is 
so low, that his head is pretty much on 3 
level with the top of the coach. There is 
only room for one outside passenger, who sits 
on the same seat with the driver. The 

is placed, not very securely, at the 

othe coach, within tes een whieh 
are buckled or tied up with ropes or chains. 
The top of the coach is fixed on‘a frame; 
but the leathern curtains all around the car 
riage may be rolled up in fine weather, to 
afford air, and allow the country to be seen 
The old-fashioned stages, of which some are 
even yet in use, contained four seats, the 
driver having his place on the front bench, 
and all the passengers entering in a very im 
convenient way by the of the car 
riage, and sitting with their faces to the 
front, which was open. 

The Chancellor of the State was the first 
passenger, after we set out, for whom we 
ealled. He placed himself in the most dis 
tant seat, but gave it up to a family, consist 
ing of two ladies and children, whom we 
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picked up at Cruttenden’s, in the upper part 
of the town, which is the chief hotel at 
Albany. 
There is no such thing as post-chaise tra- 
velling in any part of the United States. 
are usually performed either in the 
four-horse stages, or in steam-boats ; but on 
most of the roads of very great resort, extra 
may be obtained, which may be regu- 
lated, as the gers incline, as to the 
time they are tu be on the road. In general, 
however, the travelling of this country by 
land is performed in the regular stages, it 
being the ordinary custom of the country for 
all Jonigtions of persons to travel by the 
same conveyance, and, while travelling, to 
eat together. The present President of the 
United States, Mr. Adams, whose private re- 
sidence is near Boston, travels to Washing- 
ton, the seat of the government, by steam- 
boat and the regular stage. 
[ Mr. Stuart is minutely pains-taking in all 
matters of travelling comfort. We may in- 
stance the 


Hotel at Geneva. 


The hotel is large, and well kept, and the 
people disposed to he obliging; but it is 
every where, we find, rather difficult to get 
the waiter or chambermaid to come to the 
bed-chamber door for the shoes to clean, and 
to bring them back, and to bring hot water 
for shaving in the morning. The custom is 
in the evening to exchange your shoes, which 
are left in a corner of the bar-room, for a pair 
of not very nice-looking slippers, which again 
you exchange next morning in the bar-room 
for your cleaned shoes. As to shaving, it is 
avery general practice for travellers to shave 
in public in the bat-rooms, where there is 
always a looking-glass. Male persons do fre- 
quently wash close to the pump-well, where 
there are basins placed on a wooden bench: 
this practice is not uncommon in France. 
The people in this house seem very attentive 
to every mapas but you have no redress 
any where if, the waiters forget or refuse to 
attend to requests which are considered 
unusual; and if they be Americans, and not 
of colour, they will seldom receive money from 
@ passenger; and so generally consider it an 
insult to have it offered, that it is not ad- 
visable to make the proposal. On the other 
hand, whenever the waiters are le of 
colour, or Irish, or, generally speaking, Eu- 
topean, they will not object to receive a dou- 
ceur; but let the traveller, if he intends to 
give one, do it in private; and let him take 
an opportunity to let the waiter know his in- 
tention in due time, because he will not 
otherwise expect anything, and may perhaps, 
in that case, turn out less attentive to your 
> eg than the American, who will seldom 

if your application be made as a mat- 
ter of favour in civil terms. Civility, as Lady 
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Mary Montague truly observes, costs nothing, 
ontbage pone There is so much truth 
and good sense in the instructions which 
Professor Silliman, of Newhaven, in his tour 
from Connecticut to Quebec, gives on this 
subject to English travellers, that my pen 
cannot, I believe, be better employed than in 
transcribing them. “We were attended,” 
(Dr. S. alludes to an inn in Conneeticut,) 
“by one of those comely, respectable, g 
women, (a daughter of the landlord,) who so 
often in our public-houses perform these ser- 
vices, without departing from the most cor- 
rect, respectable, and amiable deportment.” 
While noticing the custom of inns in this 
country, I ought not to omit to notice that 
we have found bells altogether dispensed 
with since leaving Albany. We understand 
that American waiters are not fond of being 
called by the sound of a bell, and that, unless 
in the large towns, we shall hardly see them 
any where. Bells, however, are not in uni- 
versal use over Europe: they are more fre- 
quent in England than in any other country; 
even in France they are very far from being 
general. In Turkey there are none, as Lord 
Byron tells us, “ Turkey contains no bells, 
and yet men dine.” There are neither 
nor curtains to beds in that part of the coun- 
try where we are travelling, nor even the 
means of putting up a canopy or covering to 
exclude light. 


Going to Church at Avon. 

We proposed attending divine service in 
the Congregational Church at some distance 
from the hotel, and were told the carri 
would be ready to take us. We gladly avail- 
ed ourselves of the conveyance, the day bein; 
very hot, and had not proceeded two hund: 
yards on our way, when the driver stop 
and took up a little girl, of about eleven years 
old, who came from a house we were-passing. 
We looked, I presume, somewhat vale, 
as if we had said, “who are you?” or, “we 
have not the pleasure of your acquaintanee ;” 
for she lost no time, without, however, ap- 
pearing in the least degree abashed, in telling 
us, “ I am the captain’s driver’s girl :” lettin, 
us know, in short, that she conceived she had 
as a tight to a seat in the carriage 
po ae anti as we had, if there was 
room. The captain and our landlord are the 
same person, he being, or having, I suppose, 
been pene of militia Military designa- 
tions are those alone which the people seem 
to care for ;—waiters and drivers, in address- 
ing strangers with respect, address them as 
a or captain. I have been addressed as 
captain again and again in this journey. The 
great number, and the variety of carriages, 
gigs, and dearborns at the church-door was 
quite new to us, who now for the first time 
were at a country church-door in the United 
States. No one, who does not live in the 
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village, walks to church on foot. All have 
conveyances of some sort or other, and come 
in them. Indeed, such a thing as a human 
being walking any where on the public roads 
out of the villages is rarely seen. The earn- 
ings of the labourers enable them to travel in 
the stages; and the custum of the vary 
for all to ride in some sort of carriage. e 
horses and carri were tied up in great 
sheds near the church doors, during the time 
of service. There was nothing remarkable 
in the first part of the service. The day was 
hot, and the precentor, as usual, in the centre 
of the front gallery, oppesite to the minister, 

jated_not only without a gown, but with- 
out a coat on his back. There was some 
sort of instrumental music,—hautboys and 
and bassoons, I think,—against which there 
are, as we hear, no prejudices in this country. 
The c » & very unaffected, sincere- 
looking person, delivered a plain, sensible 
discourse, in which he introduced the names 
of Dr. Erskine and Dr. Chalmers, which 
sounded strange to us, considering where we 
were, on the western side of the Atlantic, not 
very far from the Falls of Niagara. At the 
close of the sermon, he addressed his hearers 
in some such terms as these :—“ My Friends, 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is to be 
dispensed here this evening. This is a free 
church, open to all—Presbytetians, Method- 
ists, Baptists, and other denominations of 
Christians. This is according to our belief. 
All are invited; the risk is theirs.’ Such 
liberality is, we find on inquiry, not unusual 
among clergymen, and congregations of dif- 
ferent sects, with the exception, in general, of 
Unitarians. 


Che Paturalist. 


ANGLING. 

Carran Heavising, of Egham Hythe, fish- 
ing for perch, with Paternoster, at the Old 
Bridge,, at’ Staines, on January the 26th, 
hooked a heavy fish, which he conceived at 
first to be a jack; but it proved to be a fine 
trout, about 8 lbs.weight, and in the best condi- 
tion, being as bright as silver, and cut a beau- 
tiful colour. Bait, live gudgeon ; No.6 hook ; 
measured 2 ft. 2in. in length, and 1 ft. 2 in. 
in girth. This isa remarkable circumstance 
so early in the season, and is a proof of the 
mildness of the winter. Cc. H. 


Che Gatherer. 


Don Juan.—The celebrated Don Juan, so 
familiar on every Kuropean stage, is a mo- 
dernized morality. Moliere says, that the 
original is a Spanish piece, entitled, E/com- 
bibado de Piedra, from which he drew his 
Festin de Pierre. There are other accounts, 
but to the same purpose as to its being origi- 
nally a Morality. 








The Ceafernert lady at confession, 
amo r heinous crimes, accused her. 
self of using rouge. “ What is the use of 
it ?” asked the confessor. “I do it to make 
myself handsomer.” “ And does it produce 
that effect ?”? “ At least I think so, father.” 
The confessor on this took his penitent out 
of the confessional, and having looked at her 
attentively in the light, said, “ Well, madam, 
you may use rouge, for you are ugly enough 
even with it.” 

Vendible Justice —An attorney, who had 
just purchased the charge of seneschal for his 
son, advised him always to work usefully, and 
to make those who had need of his services 
contribute liberally. ‘ What, father,” cried 
the astonished son, “ would you wish me to 
sell justice 2” “ Doubtless,” replied the fa 
ther, “a thing so rare ought not to be given 
gratis.” 

Lex Talionis—A bishop travelling in his 
coach, met a caupuchin who was riding on 
horseback. He asked the monk, with a sar. 
castic smile, “ How long has St. Francis been 
in the habit of travelling on horseback” 
“ Since St. Peter has been accustomed to ride 
in a coach,” was the reply. 

Clerical Linguist—A curé of a large city 
in France was ey upon a certain festiv 
day, to reply to a Latin discourse, but as he 
did not understand that language, he m 
to get out of the gpg by observing, “ 
apostles, sir, spoke many languages ; 
have just addressed me ra Latin, — I Be 
going to answer you in French.” 

The Physician par excell —A physi- 
cian boasted of the eminence of his profes 
sion, and spoke loudly against the injustice 
of the world, which was so satirical against 
it; “ but thank God,” said he, ‘1 have 
escaped, for no one ever complained of me.” 
“ That is more than you ean tell, doctor,” 
said a lady present, © unless you know the 
subjects of conversation in the next world.” 

When Lord G. Germain requested 
III. to confer the title of Baronet on Dr. 
Elliot, who had never been a favourite of his 
Majesty, the king manifested much unwil 
lingness—saying, at length, “ But if I do, he 
shall not be my physician.”—‘ No, sire,” re 
plied his lordship, “he shall be your majesty’s 
baronet, and my physician.” This excited 
the royal smile, and the title was conferred. 

W. G.C. 

Justice.—In a court of justice, where a 
great noise was made, the judge ordered 
silence, and urged, in demand of his request, 
that he had already judged of a number of 
cases without hearing them. 
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